NEW   FRIENDS

Now and then people from many countries visited
Dean Stanley who had, perhaps, no great claim on his
time and his attention. I remember having this fact
brought home to my mind somewhat oddly in the
course of a conversation, which I once had with two
ladies who had come upon a visit to London. They
were ladies endowed with a considerable fluency of
speech, and they gave me an animated account of
places and people seen by them in this capital; and
among the events of their trip they spoke of a delightful
visit which they had paid to Dean Stanley. I asked
for further particulars, and they gave me between them
a pretty long account of Dean, Stanley's appearance,
and of his home, and of what he and they had talked
about. 'I take it,' said the elder lady, as the joint
narrative was drawing to a close, 'that Dean Stanley
is a very much overworked man; for I could not help
noticing that during our visit a curiously bored expres-
sion seemed to rest upon his intellectual countenance/
In my own mind I had little difficulty in accounting
for that curiously bored expression, even without re-
ferring it to the working of an intellect habitually over-
tasked, and I could not help thinking that there are
heavy penalties to be paid for literary fame, especially
when the fame is worn by one who has a reputation for
exceeding kindliness of heart and untiring graciousness
of manner, I feel satisfied that Dean Stanley must
have gone through a good deal of boredom indeed,
before he allowed any hint of such suffering to express
itself on his sweet benignant face. Hardly any man in
our time could have been more frequently visited by
admiring strangers than it was the lot of Dean Stanley
to be; and I suppose he had made up his mind to it,
aiad found good in it, a,nd was always sustained by the
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